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ROSTON ¢ 
PUBLISKED EVERY FRIDAY FVERING, RY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
Katrance at the Fourth Door south from the corner of 

State-Street. : 
OFFICE OVER 50, 17, CORNHILE ; 


JEFFERSON CLARK, Printer. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
No rs sent to pew Subseribers living at a distance 
wae bane not‘paid at least six monthsin advance 
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AMERICAN EDITION 


OF THE 


GRAND FOLIO BIBLE. 


UST published, (and to be continued regularly un- 
J til a No. IX. of the COLUMBIAN 
FOLIO BIBLE, embellished with at least 42 beautiful 
Engraving, and completed in only 140 numbers, print- 
ed with new type, cast at the Boston Foundry ex- 
pressly for the work, on paper of superior quality, 
with Notes and Annotations, chiefly selected from the } 
learned and esteemed works of Henry, Brown, Scott, 
Coke and Clark. The whole carefully collected and 
digested, with a view of explaining the difficult and 
obecure passages, recenciling apparent contradictions, 
ocrrecting mistranslations, refuting the objections of 
Deists, proving the faithful fulfilment of the Prophecies, 
and displaying the Word of God in its genuine beauty 
and lustre. Before the completion cf the work, the 
publisher will give, exclusive of the Frontispiece in tha 
first number, a new Frontispiece, large, emblematical, 
and of uncommon beauty, and an elegant engraved 
Title Page ;: every number to contain two full sheets. 
This Bible will therefore not only be cheaper than 
any Folio Bible in the English language, bat the most 
elegant and splendid ever published, except Mackiin’s, 
which cost 70 guineas. : 

To prove the estimation in which the above work is 
beld, and the favorable recept#” it has met with, the 
publisher need only to mention, that in a few weeks 
he has been favored with the names of nearly 1000 
subscribers, who have received the numbers as publi-b- 
ed, to whom hr returns his sincere thanks, and sohcits 
the further patronage of a generous public. 

The Awerican edition is published by JOSEPH 
TEAL, No. 29, North-street, Boston, and printed by 
J. H. A. FROST, Congress-street ; the plates printed 
by T. Swan, 15, Cornhill.—Specimens of the work 
may be seen us above. and at Messrs. West, Ricaarp- 
sow & Lonp’s, 75, Cuarnues Ewsxr's, 51, and L. C. 
Bow.Es’s, 59, Cornhill, where subscribers names are 
March 24. 





$3,25 ONLY! 
TEARNS & BICKNELL, offer for sale at No. 17, 
Excuayce-Street, WELLINGTON BOOTS. 
made of the best manufactured stock, and warranted 
to wear well, at three dollars and ‘ocnte | 
sale and retail.) — 


A CARD. 

oa Young Gentlemen who would wish to ac- 

quire the accomplishment of DANCING, in a 
short t!ue, by receiving Thirty lessons only, in which 
will be taught all the steps, figures, &c. to the ap- 
propriate musick, are most respectfully requested to 
call on MR. TURNER ut his house in Fedegal-street, 
where they will be informed of his intet:tions more 
apg than were expressed in his advertisement. 

' Aug. 25. 


Aug. 18. 








TO THE INHABITANTS OF BOSTON. 
R. U. W. TURNER, Teacher of Elocution, from 
London, 
Gentlemen prepared for the Pulpit, Bar, or Senate. 
Ladies expeditiously taught to read the most dificult 
English authors with ease, perspicuity and elegance. 
Impediments of Speech and the Vulgarism of Pro- 
vincial Accent effectually removed. 
Plan and terms of Instruction may be seen at Cum- 
mings & Hilliard’s No. 1, Cornhill. 
—— Boarding Schools attended. 
P J 2 . 





The Writing — in Commom- 


treet, , 

wi after next Saturday,be under the direction 
of Mr. WRIFFORD. This Gentleman's 
talents as an instructer, his long experience, together 
with his late method of teaching the quick, mercantile, 
Running Hand, will entitle him to a liberal patronage. 
As stated in a former advertisement, my teaching in 
Boston will finally terminate on Saturday, the 2d of 
September. About five hundred Ladies and nearly as 
many Gentlemen have attended these Lessons since | 
commenced teaching here one month ago. The order 
and decorum they have observed and the strict atten- 
tion they have given, has been such as well might be 
expected from so respectable a class of society. 
rearon of my “ot remaining in Boston, is the 
same as in other cities, viz. the number of scholars be- 
came so great, and the labor of teaching #0 excessive, 

that I found it absolutely necessary to decline. 
D. HEWETT. 

Sept. 1. 
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of the Rev. Mr. Sparks’s Letters to the 
Rev. Dr: Wyatt, lately pubiished in Balti- 


(ited sense, would imply the forgiveness of 





MISCELLANY. 








FoR YHE NEW-ENGLAND GAL4X?. 
REV. MR. SPARKS'S LETTERS. 
To the last Galaxy, I took a hasty veiw 


more, “on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doc- 
trines of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
The subject of the second letter, “ the Rit- 
ual of the church,” was then reserved for 
enother paper ;—and I now propose to con- 
sider it; particularly that part, which re- |, 
lates to the power claimed by the English 
Episcopal Church, and pretended.to be con- 
ferred, by ordination, on her ministers,—the 
power to FORGIVE SINS. 

In the “Ordination Seryice,” the bishop 
lays his hands on the head of the person 
who is to be ordained a priest, and says, 
% Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a pricst in the church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands :—WVhose sins tTuou dost 
FORGIVE, they arg FORGIVEN ;—and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. ’— 
Here, as full authority is given to the minis- 
ter to forgive sins, asis given by the Rom- 
pose. And not oniy the power of absolution 
sins ; or, as it should almost seem, to re- 
straineveu the Almighty from pardoning 
them 

In order to see in what sense this au- 
thority is to be understood, and how it is 
to be exercised, we have only to turn to 
“ The Order for the Visitation of the sick,”” 
in the Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land —It is there ordered, that “the minis- 
ter shall examine (the sick person) wheth- 
er he repent him truly of his sins, and 
be in charity with all the world,” &c. &c. 
Then follow the Rudric and adsolution, in 
these words. 

“@ Here shall the sick frerson be moved 
to make @ SPECIAL CONFESSION uf his sine 
if he feel hte conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter. After which confession .the 
Priest shall ansotve him (if he hum- 
bly and heartily desire it) after this 
sort. 

¢ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power fo his 
church to absolve all sinners who truly repent aud 
betieve m-him, of -his great mercy forgive thee thine 


offences :-and by his authority committed to_me, 
ABSOLVE TAREE FROM ate THY SINy, “in ¢ 


Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
Here the Priest is expressly commanded 
to absolve the sick person of his sins, if he 
desire it;—and the words of the absolu- 
tion, “ J absclve thee from ail thy sins,” are 
too plain to admit of a doubt that the fower 
of her priests to forgive sins, is as clearly 
the doctrine of the Church of England as it 
is the Church of Rome. 

In the “ Communion Service,” the same 
power, though not so fully and uneguivocally 
expressed is evidently implied. 


[nupric. | 
“@ Tnen shall thte GENERAL CONFESSION 
be made, in the name of all those that are 
minded to receive the holy communion, by 
one Of the ministers,” &c. 
[conrxssion. ] 
* Almighty God, &c.—we acknowledge and bewail 
our manifold sins and wickeduesses, &c. We do earn- 
estly repent, &c. 
[avsaic } 
“@ Then shall the Priest (or the bishop be- 
ing fresent ) stand uft,and turning himseif 
to the prechle, PROSOUNCE THIS ABSOLU- 


TION. 
THE ABSOLUTION. 
“ Almighty God, our heavenly father, who of his 
great metcy hath promised forgiveness of sins to all 
them that with hearty repentance aud trne faith return 
unto him; Have mercy upon you; pardon and deliv- 
er you from ail your sins, &e. &c. 
In the Apostles? Creed alfo, we are 
taught to “believe inthe Holy Gnost ;_ the 
holy Catholick Church; the Communion of 
Sainte ; the FORGIVENESS OF stus,“ kC.— 
Whatever may be the meaning of “ the 
holy Catholick Church, and the Communion 
of Saints,” there can be little doubt, that by 
“the forgiveness of sins’’ is intended, the 
ower of the priest to forgive sins. The ex- 
pression is susceptible of but two other 
meanings ; neither of which, it is presum- 
ed, will be defended as the true construc- 
tion in this place. The first, that God can 
and will forgive the sins of some at least, 
was never disputed even by heathens ;. and 
such a declaration in a Christian creed, 
especially, would be ridiculously superfu- 
ous. Its second meaning, taking the ex- 
pression as it stands, in its general uniim- 


Vall the sine of ail men. This construction 
is at. direct variance with the well known 
faith of the church, and will not be assum- 
ed by any sound Episcopalian. “fhe ex- 
pression, therefore, must have been intend- 
ed to 











FRIDAY, September 8, 1820. 


“order for the visitation of the sick” was 
omitted by the American convention. -But 
it is not easy, says Mr. S. to tell the rea- 
son ;—for all that part of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which relates to baptism, con- 
firmation, ordination, consecration, and vis- 
iting the sick; carries with it the suppo- 
sition, that bishops have the power of com- 
municating the holy spirit, and ministers of 
forgiving sins; and if a bishop can empower 
a minister to forgive sins, the same minister 
can certainly exercise this 


others. 


tion, retained in the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church, may be noticed the two following ; 
—the making the sign of the crose in the 
administration of daftiem, and the eating and 
drinking the remaznder of the consecrated 
bread and wine, in the church, immediately 
after the Gommunion. 


having baptized a person, is directed in the 
Prayer Book to say ; 

., ** We receive this person into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock ;—* and do sign him with the sign of 
the cross, in token that hereafter he sha!l not be asham- 
ish Church to her priests for the same pur- | ed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and maniul- 
ly to fight under his banner, against sin, the world, 


. * + | and the devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier 
is conferred, but also authority to retain v9 eapctiong cy + mer tain 


sons farehead.” 


of this practice, says, “with the use .of it 
the devil, was adjured to go out of the person 
baptized ;” and Lactantius observes, ‘nor 
can the devils approach to them on whom 
they see this heavenly mark ; nor can they 
hurt those whom this heevenly sign, as an 
impregnable fortress, defends.” 


first, in the English Church, in the ceremo- 
ny of confirmation and in the consecration of 
the sacred elements, but it was afterwards 
suppressed ; — Nor can I devise,” says Bos- 
suet, “why it was only retained in baptism.” 


of the Communion Service, that “if any 
bread and wine remain unconsecrated, the 
curate shall have it to his own use : 
any remain of that which was consecrated, 


but the Priest, and such other of the com- 
























































































The form of absolution, contained in the 


power for] knowledge and support. 
he benefit of sick persons, as well as 


Among other relics of Popish supersti- 


With regard to the first, the priest, after 


* Here the Priest sahil make a cross upon the per- 


Bishop Burnet, in speaking of the origin press. 


The sign of the cross was also used, at 


forgive sins ; 


It is ordered in the Rubric, at the close 


but if 
it shall 2o¢ be carried out of the* church, 


municants as he shall call unto him, shall, 


iB mediately after the Bisssing, reyerently 
eat and drink the same.” ? 


Whether, from this reverence for the con- 
secrated elements, we are to infer, that the 
doctrine of the real frresence, was,“ at firet,’’ 
sanctioned by the English Church, I do not 
pretend positively to say; but, when con- 
sidered in connexion with the following pas- 
sage, taken from the Catechism preceding 
the “ Order of Confirmation,” there cannot 
remain inuch doubt respecting the early be- 
licf of the Church of England on this 
point, whatever turn mav have been since 
given to expressions in the Common Prayer 
which relate to it. 


* Question.— What is the outward part, or sign, of 
the Lord's Supper ? 


Answer.—Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath 
commanded to be received. 


, R——— is the inward part, or thing signi- 
ed: 


Ans.—The Body and Blood of Christ, which are 
VERILY AND INDEED, taken and received by the faith- 
ful in the Lord's Supper. 

It was, it seems, unccrstood by some, not 
only that the body and blood of Christ were 
verily and indeed present in the sacred ele- 
ments, but that religious worehif was to be 
paid to them, as iv the Papal Church. It 
was, thercfore, afterwards found necessary, 
in order to prevent misconstruction and 
abuse, to sybjoin a declaration, that in the 
direction given, to receive the Lord’s sup- 
per kneeling “no adoration is intended, or 
ought to be done either unto the sacramcnt- 
al bread and wince there bodily received or 
unto any corporal presence of Christ’s nat- 
ural flesh and blood.” ; 

The authors of the Reformation corrected 
many and great abuses, and abolished many 
deep-rooted superstitions and corruptions in 
the church. But it was not to be expected, 
that all errors should be at once detected 
and exploded, or that good men in that age 
should be so totally free from prejudice,force 
of education, and human imperfections, as to 
emerge at once from bigotry and darkness, 
into perfect light and knowledge. Many 
errors would remain, to be discovered after- 
wards by their successors, and to be cor- 
rected, as léarning, intelligence, freedom 
from prejudice and bigotry, and a pure and 
enlightened devotion, became more thor- 
oughly and extensively diffused through the 
christian world.—In compiling the Prayer 
Book of the English church, it is reasonable 
to expect, that some errors in ‘dogtr 
should remain uncorrected, and some guper- 
stitious forms and practices, ain unabol- 
ished. The blame rests not on the remrm-. 
ers, or the authors of the Common er, 


are repeated by them in 


Sent. 2, 1820. 


the 
motets were si 


hequetis intersecant.’ — 
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It is 


———D Gi 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE SIXTY-SIETH NUMBER OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
(comtisvEpD.) 

The progress which had now been made 
in the scientifio part, tended very much to 
advance and embellish the practical parts of 
music. A species of, composition called 
Motets, of ativelier nature than the sombre 
and monotonous Canto Fermo, was invente 
ed; and attempts were made to introduce it 
into the service of the Church. 
rigid zeal of the holy fathers manfully ope. » 
posed an innovation which savoured so much 
of secular profanity. They had beheld, 
with very jealous eyes, the addition of 
semibreve and minim ; 


6 


So sa TH. 


A .principal objection to set forms of 
prayer and worship, is, the tendency in them 
to consecrate and perpetuate error. The 
spirit of enquiry, and investigation, and im- 
provement is damped by them; and men, 
instead of exerting their minds, and em- 
ploying their learning and talents in the. 
developement of truth, are only sedulous to 
defend, and, if possible, to believe, the doc- 
trines, which they have pledged themselves, 
by a volontary subjection to the articles, 
forms, and authority of the Church, to ac- 





I recollect to have been present, two or 
three years ago, at the delivery of an exccl- 
lent discourse by the Rev. Mr, C—., to 
almost empty pews, upon the eccasion of 
the anniversary of some religious associa- 
tion. The learned and eloquent preacher 
gave a clear, succinct, impartial view of the 
Reformation. He treated, in his usual style 
of classic elegance, of the principal errors 
which were removed by it ; of others which 
then escaped detection, or were, from nee 
cessity, permitted to remain; and of the 
extremely cautious and limited submission, 
which ought to be given, without examina- 
tion, to the authority of the early reformers 
in many things which they have declared to 
be matter of faith and doctrine. 
regretted, that this discourse, so well calcu- 
lated to do good, has not been more effect« 
ually given to the publick, through the 
medium cither of the pulpit or the 


to be 


It is to be presumed, that a large propor- 
tion, even of those who have been educated 
from infancy in the forms of the Episcopal 
Church, are ignorant of many of the pecul- 
iar doctrines, recognized and taught in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Probably very 
few in this town, among those who think 
themselves good Episcopalians, believe in 
election, predestination, total 
original sin, the power -of the minister to 
that “ the body and blood of 
Christ are, verily and indeed, taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful, in the Lord's Sup- 
per ;”* that good works in the unregenerate 
“have the nature of sin, andare dishleasing 
to God ;” that no person, ignorant of Christ- 
ianity “shall be saved by the law or sect 
which he professeth, however sincere or dil- 
igent he may be to frame his life according 
to that law and the light of nature,” &c. 
&c. ;<~although these or similar sentiments, 
the liiurgy every 
Sunday, or are Contained in their articles 
and creeds.=—:Were people to reflect more 
seriously upon the absurdity, not to say the 
irreligion, of this constant repetition, in the 
solemn act of worshipping Aumicuty Gop, 
of sentiments which they do not believe,or, at 
best, of mere words,which with them,are en- 
tirely devoid of meaning;—they would not 
prefer these cumbrous trammels, derived 
from the darker ages, to the more rational 
and enlightened, and it is believed more © 
script ural, mode of worship, which is gener- 
ally prevalent in this country. 


N.B. It may not perhaps, be improper 
to remark, that the preceding extradts are 
taken from the common English Prayer 
Book, printed at the University at Oxford. 


depravity, 


<P 


But the 


but when 
sted, they could no lon- 
ger contain their indignation. They peti- 
tioned Pope John XXII. that he would adopt 
some measures to check the spirit of liber- 
tinism which was so dangerously manifest- 
ing itself; and, in compliance with their 
urgent entreaty, his Holiness issued a de- 
cree, in which he severely animadverts upon 
the abuses which had crept into the Sacred 
Music of the Church; am 
that some profane persons: 

enough to-<imtroduce wanton modulations, 
and to butcher the melody by indecorous di- 
visions ;* and that others, with no less hard- 
ihood, had been so captivated by these va- 
garics,and by the new notes and novel meas- 
ures of the disciples of the modern school, 
that they liked better to have their cars 
tickled with the semibreves and mipims, 


“fa the original Bell, the words’ ere * Melodias 
tt — — we pre- 


‘setting forth, 
been daring 


e7e 


c the as. taught and | but on those, who, living in an age:ef supe- to the Ne or Bars, which were used ab 
practised * od Churee — rior light and knowledge, are sebdible, or this the, and vee eS 
EO nn ee en —— 
is wall. & was transplanted into that of | have not pendence to ac e the chant, the performers were © . . 
the ¢ arch of England, — and correct them. i ee . —* tes, 8 as River 























































































































































































































‘such fiivolous inventions, than to heart. 
the orthodox and ecelesiestical chant :—he | 
strictly forbids the use of such: innovations, 
“under the penalty of his apostolical maledic- 
diction. With the same preiseworthy de- 
testation of improvement, Odo, erchbishop 
of Rhcims, ‘ndmonished the nuns of the 
gmdnastery of Villars, to svoid such indecent 
-music, which was bo better than a scurrilous 
_and jocose ‘song and quite unfit to make a 
“part of the devotional exercises of so pious 
® sisterhood. : 

‘We cannot therefore wonder that the 
progress which music made was so slow, 
when the churchmen, who wete then the 
principal cultivators of that or any other 
art, were restricted by the arbitrary bigotry, 
and timorous scruples of their superiors.— 
But the time was now at hand, when the 
various causes, which had been gradually 
‘effecting a change in the languages of the 
South of Europe, began in like manner to 
_ produce a revolution in its music. The im- 
provements in the languages of the South, 
* which; since the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, which cccasioned an incorporation 
cf the Latin with the corrupt dialects of 
the Northern invaders, had. such import- 
_ant effects on the poetry and music of 
those countries, that they deserve some at- 
tention. 

Some time before the birth of the Italian 
Yanguage, there had been established in 
Gaul, the Romanesque or Romance, so call- 
ed from having bad its basis in the Rom::n 
tongue. After the southern provinces were 


and the northern by the Franks and Nor- 
mans, there was not in that country any 
forther irraption from the North—while 
Italy continued, for some ages after, a prey 
10 fovaders from all couwtries,—Germans, 
Hungarians, Saracens;—and thus, while 
each district retained its own peculiar dia- 
lect, no general language could be consovli- 
dated,—and hence it was behind Gaul in the 
~ formation of its language. The poetry and 
music of Provence were the boast and mod- 
el of all Europe for several centuries after 
the time of Charlemagne. But this su- 
premacy survived only til about the time of 
the crusades, when the Italian poetry and 
literature having acquired a strength which 
made it known to the rest of Europe, su- 
perceded that of the Troubadours,—which 
continued, for a short period lönger, to tin- 
gct in Catalonia and Arragon, and then ex- 
pirec for ever. It had, however, wrought 
an important change in the character of the 
music of that period ; and its effects on this 
were ofa more lasting nature than on the po- 
etry—as, being transmited by the miustrels 
whocame into the north of Europe the im- 
provements were pursued in the music of the 
fabulous songs and romances which succeed- 
. ed the Provencal, in the northern provinces 
of France. Maes 

(to BE conTINUED.) 

See EE 
FOR THE NEW-BNGLAND GALAX?. 

AMERICAN BARDS. 

: 4 FATIRE. 
Since the days of Pope’s Dunciad, the 
subjects of satirical. reprehension have cone 
tinually increased, and in Great Britain but 
for the exertions of a Gifford, and more re 
cently of a Byron, nothing has intervened 
to. prevent the war of ignorance and ab- 
surdity, which has so long in the shape of 
poetical effusions been waged against the 
common sense of mankind. Our country 
to be sure is yet young in the profession ot 
authorship, and much therefore cannot be 
expected of her in the way of literary im- 
provemert. She is not yet enabled to hold 
out sufficient inducement to engage the ser- 
vices of genius, and must consequently be 
content to put up with the small wares of 
pretenders, until she can afford to bargain 
with genuine dealers by wholesale. The 
production before us purports to be a satire 
on the compositions of these pretenders ; 
and emanating from a place which has been 
emphatically denominated the emporium of 
‘ American science and the arts, we had a 
right to anticipate something worthy of the 
theme. It codtains but little however to rec- 
ompenee the trouble of the reader in peru- 
sing it; and only’serves to make us regret 
thatthe author should have written sixty 
three pages and notes, in order to entitle 
himself to a place in the Dunciad. 
It is much easier to imitate the manner 
ofa great poet, than it is to embody thoughts 
and ideas like his with equal felicity. The 
poem we refer to is a most lame and unpar- 
donuble imitation of Lord Byron's celebrated 
satire of English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers ; and it has scarce any thing to recom- 
mend it, bUt its subject; and the circum: 
its being an American production. 
If the wits of Philadeiphia, cannot produce 
@ more favourable evidence of talents than 
this, if her pects do not breathe a warmer 
tone of inspi we advise chem still tu 
continue the importation of ‘bales and hogs- 
heads,’ since the raw material is not worth 
enough to pay the costof manufacture. He 
who directs the pen of a Satirist,aud with dog- 
atical. spirit would presume to denounce 
effusions of others, should be extremely 
tious he does not —— open to ride 
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S: ' The following; extract - taken at random, 


* — — an 


subdued by the Visigoths and Burgundians, |- 





—— re % —* eer be forgot, ; 
‘in longue, uent in ¢ 
Who rose in ages ween the wheels —* 
Trod letters down beneath her fiery car— . 
Let Freneau live! though Flattery’s hatefal tongue, 
Too early tuned his vouthful lyre to song, 
And fipe:old age in ill-directed zeal 
Has made an enervated last appeal ; 
His song could fire the sailor on the wave, 
Raise up the coward,—animate the brave, 
While wit and satire cast their darts around, 
And fools and cowards trembled at the sound ; 
Althongh ambition never soar’d to claim 
‘The meed of polished verse, or classic fame, 
And caustic critics, honour but condemn, | 
A strain of feeling, but a style too tame, 
Let the old Bard, whoce patriot voice has fann'd 
The fire of Freedom thut redeemed our land, 
Live on the scroll with kindred names that swe!l 
The page of history, where their honours dwell.” — 
One would think this ought to suffice at 
once to show the author’s pretensions to po- 
etry, and his unblushing presumption ia 
thus imposing upon the public. But we 
have another specimen to ofſer which 
is even more obnoxious to ridicule than the 
one we have already transcribed. It is the 
conclusion of an extravagant eculogium on 
Mr. Pierpont, and the two last lines of which 
run thus ; 
“ Few bards, howe’er their inspirations flow'd, 
Have shed more sweetness o’er the works of Gop.” 
The author of the Airs of Palestine, can- 
not but feel eternally obliged to this poct 
for so eloquently consummating his fame, 
and should he be hereafter induced to pub- 
lish another edition of that work, we trast 
he will endeavour to relieve himself of a debt 
of gratitude. 
Among numberless others, the aathor of 
“ Hubert and Ellen,” comes in for a por- 
tion of abuse, on the score. of morality. 
Whatever may be the merits and defects of 
that poem, and we presume the author Goes 
not expect to build his reputation upon its 
excellence, thts is the first time we have 
ever known such a charge to be brought 
against it. With a deal of anxiety for the 
moral world, he enquires 
“ Lives there the parent in this virtuous land, 
Would place this volume in his daughter’s hand ? 
Or bid the favourite son avoid the snare 
So sweetly baited with tempation there 2?” 


to answer, yes; and to assure the writer 
that we are not such sensitive beings in this 
part of the country, as to apprehend falling 
in love with vice, merely because it hap- 
pens to be “sweetly baited with tempta- 
tion.” 

In speaking of the merits of some 
of our deceased bards, the author ex- 
claims, 


‘“ But these are gone, and see with brazen face, 
Unequal’d Impudence usurp their place, 
Whence Wit and Learning with derision shrink, 
And folfydabbles black with stolen ink.” 

As illustrative of the exquisitely keen sat- 
irieal spirit which pervades this produc- 
tion, we subjoin a few ctanzas on the 
late General Humphreys of Connecti- 
cut. . 
* When on the troobled sea of public life, 
He lived unscathed amid the waves of strife ; 
Aud, when retreating found the factious maze, 
To pass the cloudless evening of his days, 
{le lived trom cares and party-brawlings free 
la Agricultural Simplicity, 
The nervous arm that whirl’d the patriot sword, 
Too rudely struck the !yre and suapp'd its chord ; 
The muses smiled not, though the rhyming rage 
Had mi%°d rude verses with his nobler page, 
Alas! his pocr poetic cenotaph 
May live in sheep, but cannot live in calf, 

Is not this the paragon of witticisms ! 


We shall give but one more extract, and 
this, as it relates to Boston, may perhaps be 
of some interest tothe author. At any rate 
it will teach him never again to ventu re his 
poctical effusions within the power of a 
southern scalping knife. There is so much 
of quotation in these lines, that we are 
scarcely aware, except from its inferiority 
to the rest, which may be called the origi- 
nal. 


“ Shut, shut the dcor, good John ;” more verees yet ! 
More brains for sale !—more ** upper roome”’ to let ! 
* Tie up the knocker ;—say I'm sick—I’m dead,” 
Worn out by poring o'er these things of lead. 
Lo ‘*Musiogs at an Evening Club” appear, 
Which change has jostled from their native sphere ; 
‘* Musings |? ye godz ! the muses know ye nol, 
*$ To whom relatcd, or by whom begot ;” 
What inspirations moved the addled brain, 
‘That jingled forth thy eoporific strain ? 
What rhyming school-boy sedulous of praise, 
Has ery, ib the Dunciad dulness of thy lays ? 
Muser! I prythee, if thy grovelling cong, 
Delights the subjects of old Caleb Strong, 
If Boston ciitics stady to reward 
The wit and wisdom of their city bard, 
Write on for them—-but spare our southern 
And send no rhyming trash to rottem here. 
As this writer has taken ‘occasion pretty 
freely to point out the defects in this Boston 
bard’s versification, especially exhibiting the 
bad termination of the rhymes, it is but fair 
to retaliate upon him by a similar display 
from his.own work. Such an. one we have 
in part endeavoured to give, and: we think it 
must be obvious to the reader that rhymes 
like “flow’d” and “ God,” “ hopes” and 
“drope,” “ forth’? and “ earth,” “ flood” and 
% ode,” and hundreds of others of the samc 
exactness, should be sufficient -to induce 
the author on future occasiuns to _keep his 
poetry on the other side of the Delaware, 
rauher than “permit it to contaminate our 
taste, and give licence to the assaults of for- 
eign reviewers. ie 
P * ong) Ge 

“Te Cuance.—A twig at Jaw,.an attor- 
ney, having entered into a volunteer corps, 
oo the first field day he was ordered to 
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pocket book, and set down $5. 
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j read it to several select tea-parties, assure 


4 tioner, from Alabama, has the honor to announce 


To this interrogatory we do not hesitate’ 


charge—when he instantly whipped ont his 
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When we first read the following jeu d’ 
esprit we were apprehensive that it might 
contain some personal ‘allusions whieh we 
‘could not descry : and as we are known to 
be extremely sensitive on this point, with 
our accustomed delicacy and prudence we 
forebore publishing it until we bad submit- 
ted it to “certain knowing ones’’ of the 
dexter and sinister sex,—well versed in the 
tittle tattle of the town ;—they, afssr having 


us, ‘“ That it must be a most wayward 
imagination which can fancy any reference 
to any one who lives in these regione ;°” if, 
however, some Lady Bluemantle . shculd 
“ see what is not to be seen,” we can only 
add, that her Ladyship’s spectacles magni- 
fy more than ours.—Eprror. 


NEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Richard Squint, Esquire, Bookseller and Sta- 


to the enlightened public, that he has opened a Cir- 
culating Library, No. 1820, Tattie-Street, sign of 
Pasquin’s Head. His collection is the comnletest 
e ver presented to the lens of the Learned or the eye of 
Beauty, containing upwards of 40,000 volumes by the 
last census, in Print, Stereotype, Lapidary, Copper- 
plate, and Manascript, with some choice works not 
yet composed or written ; among them are— 


Halter Lectures, by an experienced officer. 
pp- 1, wood cuts, 
These Lectures are spoken of as highly appropriate 
by the Editor of the Evening Post, and other New- 
York Reviewers. 


Rejected Adresses, by Mr, *###* #8###9.), 
Single volume, sheep. 

Practical Discourses—On the Conflagration 
at Newfoundland—On Gratitnde—On Faith without 
Works, and On Everiasting Burnings—to which is 
appended a very candid view of the very deplorable 
state of religion in these regions, by an Exemplary 
Divine. Very coarse binding. 

The Inconsolable, a Romance, by Miss — 
—+— odd volume, the other missing. 


The Mall, or, The Lost Reticule, bottomed 
on fact, by Miss —— Motto, ** Judy Lock- 
et lost her pocket.” —Madam Goose’s Melodies. 
This little work written by the celebrated author of 

‘6 The Broken Parasol,” should be committed to mem- 

ory by every prudent young Jady.—Western Review. 


A Poem, on Nothing, by the Members of 
the Dandy Club. 


The Young Man’s Best Companion —In 
sheets, hot pressed. , 


The Heir Apparent, or Money makes the 
mare go, by Mr. *### ##e88#%_Richly gilt, and 
bound in calf. ; 

The_ Note Shaver and the Failing Mer- 
chant, a Dialogue, by a Professor. 


She would and wouldn't, by Miss 
an Interlude. Motto, “ Say, little foolish, fluttesing 
things” —Padlock. 


The widow consoled, by Mrs. — —— late 
Mrs. = 
Motto, Say, weeping Celia, is that tear 
A tear of joy, or tear of sorrow ? 
Grieving o’er a dead husband's bier, 
Or joying, that you wed to-morrow ? 


Verbal Treatise on Commerce and Manu- 


factures, by a late Senator of Massachusetts. Double 
gilt, but not lettered. 


The Polite Shopkeeper, by Mr. —— — 
Very thick quarto. 


The skilful Brewer, or the art of making 
emptyings cheaper and better than beer. Periodical 
publication, pp. 85. N. B. Don’t vorcEeT THR 
NUMBER—of the pages. - 


Unprecedented Persccution, or the Martyr 
'.- the Law, by G— Rualet. Very scarce in this 
place. 


Sunday Lessons, being the most approved 
mcde of saving time in posting account books, by 
Mr. —= ——. Black binding. 

The Complete Dandy, by an Exquisite. 
Motto, Deuce a penny is there in it, 

But the binding round it.—M. G. Melodies. 
Close bound, spring back. 


The Dandizette, a very pretty volume, wants 
a cover. 
Motto, 
Hie ! Betty Martin, tiptoe, tiptoe, 
Hie! Betty Martin, tiptoe fine, 
Hie ! Betty Martin, tiptoe, tiptoe, 
Could.not get a husband to please her mind. 


The art of shearing a flock, by a Skinner 
from Philadelphia. 


—* Courageous Cook, and the Empty Bar- 
rel, a Fable, by a Flying Duelist. Doggere] Rh 
unbound, pete +g — 
Hocus Pocus, or White Magic, shewing, 
among other astonishing feats, how rags may be 
turned et a and gold turned into—a broker's 
pocket, as hew a promissory note of $1000 
may be made to be worth only $700, and the next 
moment restored to its original vaiue with interest, 
with many other delectable tricks and sleights of 
hand as now practised by many eminent p 
to the great amusement of unfortunate debtors. 


The whole art of Spaiking and Grammar, 
taaght in no time, without any Lessons at all! at 
all !—by Paddy Whack, Professor of Belly Letters 
in. the University of Ally Bally Carrick O° Shaulin. 

Hetto, A Stranger, Honey, carries the best recom- 
mendation, because why, do you see, you know 
nothing about him, but. what he is after telling of his 
own sweet self, and do you think he ꝰd be spaik- 
ing lies ?~-St. Patriok’s i — 

Conjugal Felicity, a True Story, hy Mrs. = 
and Mr, —.——-, two volumes-bound in one. 

This work does great honor to its.authors and will 
be perused with pleasure day and night by.all persons 
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Thin folio, pp. 62, out of print but still a pleasant 


_ accompaniment to the drawing-room. 


| The Old Maid, as afterpiece, by aunt — —, 


Very satiical. 
A Journey to Boston, with a pleasing pros- 
pret from Copps Hill, by an Hon. Member of the 
ouse, recommended to the perusal of Married Gen- 
‘¢*-tlemen from the country. ; 
The Trading Justice, Price $2 $7 1-2. 
The Swinish Multitude, or Ten Minutes 

Walk through New-York streets, publiched under 

the patronage of a worthy Alderman of that city. 

Tickets for admission to church—Mast-head spy- 
glasses—second-hand daggers—Monkeys—and other 
Toys for chi:dren, constantly on hand. 

GRAND PANORAMA. 

Richard Squint, Esq. Proprietor of the New Cir- 
culating Library, No. 1820, Tattle-Street, sizn of 
Pasquin’s Head, informs the public, 

That there may be seen at the Bookstore, every 
day, week days excepted, A Grand Emblematical, 
Allegorical Painting, never seen in England, or any 
part of Christendom, representing 

Rich men sailing to Heaven in a stone boat, through 
a needle’s eye. 

No poor person can be admitted,—Tickets of ad- 
mission had of the Pew Keeper—if a;.pied for soon. 
Those who cannot afford to purchase, may view the 
outside of the building by special permission of the 
Vestry. 





RIGHT BATHING. 

It is expected that the Boston Board of 
Health, will soon: receive an important ad- 
dition to the powers with which they are 
now invested ; in consequence of which no 
person will be permitted to wash his hands 
» feet, without permission. It is also exe 
pected that a professor of the Artof “ Right 
Bathing” will be appointed, with a moderate 
salary ; and that every one who plunges in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean, contrary to the rules 
laid down in the said professor’s lectures on 
“ right bathing,” (which he must purchase) 
will be proceeded against according to law. 
Strange indifference pervades the minds of 
our citizens ! to neglect to secure immor- 
tality, when it may be purchased for the 
price of “ Two Discourses on Bathing.” 





IMPROVEMENT IN LANGUAGE, 

If we were disposed to take up arms 
against the British reviewers, and prove to 
them, by example as well as argument, that 
the Americans did not want for genius, we 
should refer them in the first place to our 
researches in philology, and show them a 
profound dissertation in the Centinel of 


Wednesday, on the orthography of the title 
of that paper 5 in which essay Jounson him- 


self might be satisfied that he knew nothing 
of etymology. In the next place, we should 
direct their notice to our invention of new 
words, specimens of which may be found 
almost daily. The Connecticut Journal, 
New-Haven, noticing the exercises of com- 
mencement week, says, “ there will be pub- 
lic declamation by arrointeges from the 
three under classes in College. 





WATERMELON PUFF. 

Such a season for melons has not occured 
within the memory of man. Let any one 
who doubts, just take a peep into our mar- 
ket. ‘* A lot of ten, the smallest of which 
weighed 22 Ibs. and the largest 37—3 which 
weighed 90 Ibs.—several weighing over 
30 Ibs. each, and'@ne which weighed 42 Ibs. 
—uall perfectly ripe, and of excellent flavour.” 
I wonder if any one tasted of all these huge 
melons to ascertain their favor. I guess, if 
he did, he has a mouth of the first water. 

« Six peaches brought to market weighed 
two pounds, three ounces and a half.” 
Wheugh ! mere windfalis! Mr. G. of 
Charlestown, purchased four (only four) 


2 scru. 21 gr. 

Two boys were noticed on Tuesday car- 
rying through the street, a watermelon on a 
hand-barrow, and were obliged to rest as 
often as once in every five rods. 

Such isthe plenty and cheapness of mele 
‘ons, plums, peaches, &c. that a man mar 
buy a mortal cholera morbus for ninepence, 
and a very decent sort of a cholic for half the 
money. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

Letter, addressed to a gentleman of 
Charlestown, who had found in a potatoe 
hill, near the spotwhere General Warren 
fell, a grape shot, which for aught that ap- 
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. Op; caroli die lane in vecat Aug. 26, 
A, M. seat, and of igaiermry canary of America va, be 


Dear Sin, 
‘I received from you, with no ordina 











gratification, occ as well by the- 

pleasure it will give the vencrable head of 

our truly “national institution,” as by the 

| honor conferred on.me, in being the organ 
. : ’ ⸗ 
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yesterday, which weighed 2 Ibs. 11 oz. 7 dr. 
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the circumstance of your devoti 5 
rerests of polite literatuie, the fine erts, and 
researchy—the grape shot which 
occasioned the death of General Wa 
In behalf of the Antiquatian Society, 
you. It will give you bo small satis 
to learn, that Iam in search, not without 
expectation of success, of the following ime 
portant curiosities for the benefit of that 
‘truly learned Society... Any assistance tends 
ing to this‘great end will be gratefully re- 
‘membered by the scientific officers and meme 
bers thereof. . The curiosities desired are 
as follows 
Acob of the corn 
Indians by our pious forefathers at Plymouth 
Vide Belk. Biog. vol II. p. 195. 
2.: The knife with which Capt. Standish 
assassinated Peckonot.—Jd $23. | 
; A chip of the tree on which Withewa.. 
nut’s bruther, aged 18, was hanged as soon 
as he was taken, by said Standish and his 
party.—Id. 8253. 
4 The wig w 









‘stolen from the 


hich Sudge Sewail wore 
when he pronounced judgment on the witch- 
es at Salem. —— 

The pen that signed the act to whip 
quukers, men and women, at the tail of a 


6. The rags worn by one cyed John, (an 
Indian Patriot, taken fighting for his coun- 


Mae. Epiror, 


The publication ef the above may lead 
to important discoveries. 

It would be happy for that learned Societys 
and for the world, could the following curi- 
osities be added to the above. 

A button from the red plush breeches, 
worn by a late President of the United 


2. Ahair from that clergyman’s wig, so 
cut by his parishioners that it bore no re- 
semblance to any thingin the heavens above, 
nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters 


under the earth. }* Lyra Borealis on 


our last page. 
from whence Madam 
Squan'um took her last drink of new rum, 
preparatory to daunching herself into the 
mighty deep, und which is supposed to ine 
spire ali those who annually celebrate her 


SHOPKEEPERS AND CUSTOMERS. 


T have often cogiteted, why you, of some of your 
caustic and corrective correspondents, have not hit at 
an aggravating abuse of time and good nature, which 
about at noon day, w:th impunity, and which | 


, or a lech with the nettled whip of the satirist, 
to effect a cure, or even a Convalescent change, of a 
most malignant and alatming distemper, which is 
notoriously prevalent among a gt-at number of female 
ers. J ought not, however, to wonder that 
nothing on this subject has come from your pen, as it 
is utterly impossible for any one to have any thing 
like an adequate idea of the exquisite and enviable 
situation of a retailer of dry goods, but those who are 
sbeolute!y and actively engaged in the business :— 
My greatest surprise is, that some fearless and valiant 
knights of the yard stick, have not before this, attack- 
ed this clun of female cruisers, who are continually 
hovering about theit shops and filching from them the 
last remnants of their expiting patience. 

I wae much gratified to observe in your two last 
papers, that the subject of shopkeeping was tunched 
t tion in the system of dry 

est, is certainly, * a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wiehed ;* and I will say, is indis- 
pensably necessary to the morals and common honesty 
of those who are counected with, or have interourse 
in this business. To prove the valid: 
misite to become a 
with the manner in which this businest is transacted 
between —* —— seller, 1 
either ° y are. ou 
1 —* on the female chi 
sidered as soured with too much acrimony, or that 
they emanated from a disposition hostile to the sex, 
T can only say, it will be a grievance no one will feel 
or regret more than myself. As l disclaim any inten- 
“tion to ridicule or censure any female whose deport- 
T aball feel * en isitings of delicac Id 
no compuac Visitings o , bold- 
declaim against a certaiz species of — who 
rve my on * oe 
aette of addressing: ales first, havi 
become an established law, a deviation from this om 
tom would be considered a breach of common polite- 
ve an adequate history of the various 
alifications of these dimoty tormen- 
be necessary a classification should be | PU 
: that those who are most conspicuou 
in the professional branch of 
should receive the meed of praise due 
merit. 
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“Ere e — ————⏑——— I do 
? * —52 
— Nell od Sheep ik tb tay, ns iti Me 
i , came © like- 
Wise possessed a remarkable talent.of reatly uttetance. 
Other customers were also there. ‘She enquired the 
jreces of many articies that were in the view in such 
ccession they struck the ear almost simulta- 
, lL answered in rotation us quick as possible 
dal) the prices. * i siz yatds of this, 
iS Gag pointing to a piece of gingham which hun 
on the door.) 1, with alacrity, proceeded to —— 
and paper the goods ; when my customer asked, how 
much it came to ? [ replied, three dollars... ‘* You are 
mistaken, sir,” said she, “sig yards at 25 cents is 
only $1,50. I replied, “It was the calico, madam, I 
told you was 25 cents; this gingham; l mentioned, 
was 50 cents.” ‘1am sure you are mistaken, sir,” 
the rejoined, “ what! 50 cents for this stuff ? | am 
sure I sha’n’t take it” ! Thus, while I stood with the 
bundle iu one hand, and the other ready and hungry 
to receive the cost of the goods, and not more than 
20 cents profit, my customer, most gracefully turns on 
her heel, and with a significant sneer, struts out of the 
rp and the only appeal I had, was to the caprice 
of the next custome:, to whom was obliged to sell 
the same goode at 10 per cent. loss, as the ill-fated ar- 
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ticle, though cut from a whole piece five minutes be- 


fore, was pronounced & remnant. 
The next class, are those, who are obstinately taci 


turn ; they are like (as somebody tells us) those dis- 

ak if 
they would, but purposely avoid it, thut they —* not 
be made to work. These characters mope about the 


creet monkeys, who, as the Indians say, can 


shop, and appear perfectly word-bound. The lads in 


the shop, respectfully bowing, in anxious hope of hear- 
ing at last a lisp, and occasionally ask, what they 
will please to look at? but their importunities are not 
observed: l have knowo a few instances, however, |. 


ee n have condescended, after reaching th 
try) when he was hanged, at Boston. Hub, — — “I believe 1 don’t want any hing 


you have got.” 


The next in order, are a class of flippant, insipidly 

y misses, who, from their form, one would suppose 
ived on acids and smal] whey. and laced themselvet 
with pullies—and their faces bear strong marks of their 
indulging too much in powerful doses of strong tea 
and scandal. ‘These gadflies, to exhibit their enchant- 
ing exterior, perambulate the streets designed for 
business, and make‘their “ calls” to every shopkeeper, 
whom they think has not the articles they enquire for. 
Should they be so unfortunate as to see the goods they 
asked for, handed for their inspection ; they imme- 
diately bring into requisition their stock of ** come-off 
excuses,” and presume the shopkeeper is perfectly 
satisfied, and that the honour of their notice is ample 


compensation for his labour. 


In all these classes, there are more or less, who have 
an unaccountable aversion to telling the truth ; who 
consider a * white lie” as convenient, necestary, and 
very inoffensive. Ifa penny is at stake they find it 
Convenient to use the one most to their advantage. 
Some of these * white liars,” are most notorious of- 
fenders; 0 much so, every shopkeeper has become ac- 

uainted with their character, and Can have no con- 
nce in one word they utter. This character is ex- 
plained in the following. A person comes into your 
shop, asks the price of,—say, a piece of calico,—per 
yard—you tell them 30 cents. * O!” they exclaim, 
*Tsaw a few miuutes ago at Mr. B ——1's much 
finer than this at 25 cents ; but—I will give you 23 


cents for your's’ ! Is comment necessary ? 
Your's, &c. © Bos Bossis. 





Mr. Eviror, 


My the bona lact-nambess of your paner 
contains a com:nunicati>n on * Shopkeepers’ prices.” 
Without remarking particularly on these communica- 
tions; indulge me in a few obsetvations on the subject 


of which they treat. 


It is lamentably true, that some shopkeepers per- 
suade themselves that it is right, and even that it ‘is 
their duty, to obtain as much for their goods as they 
can; with but little regard to the fair value of the 
article. They accommodate the price to the good or 
bad judgment, the liberality or covetousness of the 
customer.—Obtain a great profit if they can, a sinall 


one if they must. 


These charges are applicable to a few in their full 
extent, tomany insome dtgreé ; while it is to he 
hoped, that in ** Court Street,” as well as in Cornhill 
and Market Street, there is to be foand more than one 
“* young man who constantly asks a fair price; and 
sticks to it: More than one who knows his interest 
so well as to adopt sucha system. Every shopkeeper 
may do this, though it 1s impossible from the uature of 
the business, that every one should in all cases sell 
d no cheaper than his neighbor. 

Chere are so many qualities of the same kiud of goods, 
0 many shades of difference,—so manv things to be 
considered in estimating the relative value of the pri- 
-ces of gdods, and withal, so much difference in the 
judgment of customers, that it is impossible, as I be- 
fore observed, that a shopkeeper with all his endeav- 
ours to be fair, should in all cases be considered as 
selling exactly as his neighbour does. In some kinds 
of business, this may be done 3. in bookselling for in- 
stance, there is no difficulty in keeping a uniformity of 
price in different stores, because the article is the eame 
in every store; but in piece goods it cannot be, al- 
though the reasons which I have given, do not warrant 
so wide a difference as exists between different shops; 
much less does it justify many prices for one article in 


just as cheap 


the same shop. 


One great cause of the custom of asking a higher 
price for goods than is expected to be obtained, is, 
that some persons are #0 much in the habit of cheap- 
ening and “ heating down,” that they will in no case 
hase, unless a large abatement is made. The 
stand fault however, probably originated with the seller, who 

— to induce a purchaser to buy, voluntarily made a small 
—E abatement; this induced the purchaser to require a 
little } one the next time, and the next, larger 

still; "till now it is arrived at such a pitch, that with 
many modest persons, it is a very dificult and un- 
t job to do their necessary shopping; and the 

* who does not fall into the prevailing habit 
| of bis. — of — ex- 
o those by whom his manner of dealing is known. 
il began with the shopkeeper, and the remedy 


mn, can scarcely sell a 
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oveurted yesterday in our shep which NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 
Mx. Eprror, ad 
Your. ; again denounces |’ 
ablication of “‘gatbled extrabts” from the writ- | niece. 
ings of Swedesiborg.- He invites us to the perusal 
the works from which they are taken: But Sir, } 
a plain man of business, and have bafely time to learn 
from my Bible, the way to Heaven; and 
papers the passing events of this nether world : 
1 can therefore ill_afford to labour through the 
folios of this voluminous writer; buat es your eos 
willing to gratify the public curios- 
him this plain qu in the spirit of 
aye “a —— rye 
binage among his disci or of any sexual inter- 
— ——— by the laws of out 
country ? If he does not, it is im * 
that such principles should be unequivocally 
disowned, dnd the public prejudices — 


t to the cause 


‘EVESING WALKS. 
Ben Bibo, ttipping home one night, 
With liquor somewhat mellow, 
Run smack against a post and then, 
Fell headlong down a cellar. 


Next night Ben homeward sobet goes, 
Remembering former pain, 
So, carefal takes the other walk, 


But plamp goes down again. 


&% Sober, or drank; the odds d‘ye see,” 
Swears Ben, ‘I can’t discover, 
amid-ships if there be.” 

So drank till half seas over. 


fry trim he takes the Street; 
From side to side still dodging, 
But ah! as up the lane he beat, 
A drain became his lodging. 


SAMUEL SMALL, saises. 


If sctipture says with reason just, 
When human nature dies, 

The body muulders into dust, 
The soul soars to the skies— 


How will this grave conciusion sound, 
Applied to Sammy Swall— 

His body in a horse-pond drown’d, 
His soul not found at all ? 


THINGS IN GENERAL, 


Tae Hon. Joyataan Macon, has resigned his seat 
ss of the United States.—The Gov. and 
Council have directed that his successor shall be clios- 
en on the 15th of October next. 


Benzamixs Apams, Esq. of Hallowell is appointed 
sheriff of the county of Somerset, Maine. 


Tae Hat of the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester was publickly dedicated last week. 
The services consisted of prayers, eacred music, an 
address to the members of the Society, and though 
last not least, in common estimation, a good dinner 
with plenty of wine, fruit, &c. 
Tue Rev. J. Furst, late of Bridgewater, is to be in- 
stalled as pastor of the East Society iu Salem, (late Dr. 
Bentley’s) on Wednesday the 20th inst. 


A Cirizen of Nantucket, was lately thrown into 
prison, for refusing, from conscientious scruples, 
to pay a fine for faboring on the first day of the 
“The FlAsDEL Awp Harps Sociert of Boston held 
its annual meeting for the choice of officers on 
y last. Those of the last year were all re- 


Patsrer’s Misery.—Exzira.—To have oie thous- 
and subscribers, of Whom no twe agree in opinion 
on any subject; so that in all cases where you oblige 
ane, you offend 999 !—Del. Watch. 


Prorgsson Sitit.cmAn is dbout to publish a narrative 
of his tour in Canada- 


Tue Connexion between the Rev. Mr. Weeks 
and his — at Abington, has been dissolved by an 
Ecclesiastical Council, in consequence of his avowed : ; . 
adoption of the doctrines of Swedeuborg, ad far as he property I possess is known, or might easily be - thn 
had investigated them. 


Tar Srampine Miut, Drying Room, and Graining 
Mill, of the Bellona Powder Works, near Baltimore, 
were blown up on the 29th ult. Three persons were 
killed, and two badly wounded. 


Mr. J. Asumum hes commenced, at Washington, 
the publication of a monthly pamphlet entitled 
the African Intelligencer—limited to the giving of 
information having reference to 
the world, the Slave Ttade, 


of 
Colonization Society, 


Surro.k Ban.—The members of thé Suffolk Bar 
held their Annual Meeting on Tuesday last.— Among 
the objects of their association are the cultivation of 
a liberal and fraternal spirit, to advance the honor and 
true interests of the profession; and to create a 
fund for charitable uses, in behalf of unfortunate 


On Monday week a Gre broke out in Petere- 
burg, Va. which in less than an hour consumed seven 
tenements extending along the north side of Market- 
square, chiefly occupied by retail grocers. 

Wednesday morning, about 4 o'clock, a 
fire broke out in Horston’s Bake-House, New-Bedford, 
and seven buildings were entirely destroyed 3 Mr. Per- 
kine’s Manufactory, a Paint Store, three shops occu- 
pied by coopers, and one other building, not recol- 


Names. In Philadelphia there are 348 persons by 
In New-York 395 and in Boston 
74. This is ascertained from the directory of each 


the Name of Smith. 


Pick Pocnets. We are officiaily informed (says 
the New-York Gazette) that eigkt pick-pockets, late- 
discharged from the Phi'adclphia prison, are now in 
is city, and bave, thus far, had pretty good luck. 
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41. Caroline Elizabeth, child of Charles Bias 
erdg Mrs. Sophia Smith, aged 43. Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis, Mrs. Jane Fredericks, Eliza H. Baldwin, aged 
$ A, daughter of Mr. Josiah B. Mrs. Ruth Lam- 
berte George Roaral, om. of * 2* K. * 
Lawr oungest son * ct. Hea 
Edward Ww sou of Mr: Jolius Clark, aged 1 
a Salem on Tuesday forencon after a long 
ay Capt. Caleb Barton, proprietor of the Salem 
At Lautens District, S. C. Mr Solomon Nibit, a 
native of England, aged one hundred and. forty 
dares pee, ohn — — age 
19. : , 
° In Portland, on Sabbeth motning latt Mr. Francis 






The distressing circumstances which led to hig: death, 
we underetand to be these :—-Saterday afternoot bein 
company with atiether gentleman went in a boat to the 
Mr. D. seized the fowling plete Oy tho. momse, for the 
Mr. D. seize: a y th the 
purpore of drawing it towards him, when it went off 
and discharged its contents into his knee, and fractur- 
ed the bones vety much on each side. He was im - 
mediately brotight back to town ; but such wes the: 
loss of that he survived only till 2 o'clock; 
Sabbath iiorning. In the death of Mr. Douglas, this 
town has lost au active and useful citizen, and the es- 
tablishment aver which he ided, an industrions 
and ambitious proprietor. His remains were on Mon- 
day interred, atid were accompanied to the grave by 
the memberé of Portland Lodge, and the Maine Char- 
itable Mechanic Association, of both of which he was 
a member.—Port. Gas; 


70 THE PUBLIC. 
ik is at all times unplexsant tor an individual (wheth- | 

et it arises from the eccentricity of his own. char- 
acter, or the peculiar circumstances in which he may 
be placed) to be reduced ti the necessity of address< 
ing the public in his own defence, bat as it is a duty 
which may sometimes become necessary, he ought not 
to shrink from it when it is so, but mect it with frm- 
aes. 
The above observations were suggested bv the situe 
ation in which the Subscriber finds himself placed, 
and were necessary to introduce a statement of 
facts which he respectfully submits to the public. 

In November, 1813, ' published in the Boston Pat- 
riot an appeal to the public, in which I complained 
that unfair means had Ween taken by:my enemies to 
injare me in the opinion of my fellow citizens, at the 
same time expressing my willingness to meet my ac- 
cusers on fair ground, that an opportunity micht be 
afforded me to repel their attacks, and defend myself 
against wanton and unmerited censure. As my ene- 
mies did not see proper to take any other notice of 
this appeal tban by indirect attacks, thereby placing 
me in such a situation that I had no power to help my- 
self, 1 thought it beet t> say nothing more on the sub- 
ject ; hoping that time, and a sincere wish on my 
“part to avoid any thing that had a tendency to excite 
unpleasant sensations io the commnnity, would calm 
the pertabation which appeared to be excited in the 
public mind, and restore peace where it waseo much 
wanted and desired ; but my hopes have not been re- 
alized, aad | am again vowillingly obliged to addrese 
myself to the public, and beg that | may be indulged 
with a knowledge of tne nature and extent of my of- 
fences; if any person has yust demands of a pecuniary 
nature against me | ain willing (if in my power) to 
settle them, although | am iguoraut of any such de- 
mands, (some small debts excepted which will be paid 
on demand.) Ifany person's good name as been in an: 
ways injured of traduced by aie, it is my earnest wish 
to make them every satisfaction in my power; my 
conduct has not been veiled from the public eye, but 
open and candid, aud I have never wished to 
any part of it from the knowledge of my friends if ask- 
ed in a friendly mauner to disclose it. _What little 


enquiring ; it is well knowa by some of my frie 
that the greater part of this property was the fortenate 
ploduct of my lottery speculations, but a small part of 
it has been realized from the occupation in which fam 
at present engaged. rth 
In the Autumn of 1814, I published in the Palladian 
an advertisement calliug on any person who might 
have demands on me, to present then and they » 
be paid if justly due ; ae none bave been presented, 1 
had a fight to presume that done were due.- | oan 
ouly repeat the offer then made, and add my best wish 
es for the peace and prosperity of the peaceably dis- 
posed citizeus of the town of Boston. : $ 
= JONATHAN MOSELEY. 
Sept. 7, 1820. . 


E If the meaning of a sentence in a Dialogue 
which was fouhd afew years since chould be asked, 
(the sentence I allude to as near as my memory serves 
me was this—‘* He — ‘his moral char- 
acter has yustly suffered”)—I asiewer, the meaning was 
fally explained in a letter which | wrote and left at the 
P. O. several years since signed with my name ; suffice 
it for the preeent to say that nothing of a pecuniary 


nature was meant, nor any thing which the world would 
call crimiaal, ; 


XCHANGED by mistake, on Friday eveni 
E at the Amphitheatre, An UMBRELLA.” Th 
owner may receive it on application at Mr. Schaffer’s, 


Washington Gardens. Sept. 8. 
VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. 
WILL BB SOLD 4? AUCTION, 
— —— October next, at — 0’ 
clock, if not previously disposed of at 
private sale, On cA : mi: P 











Wasonic Calendar. 


COMMUBICATIONS BEXT WEEE. 
King Solomon's Lodge, 
Bethesda, > 






Tuesday Even‘g. 
ton, do. 

: Pcrtland, Wednesday. 

St. Andrew's, Thureda, 

Boston, on Tuesda 

- Grand Lodge of 

Wednesday vext, at 7, P. M. 


of Massachusetts, meets at 
neat, at 11, A. M. 
its, meets at Boston on 








LL that valuable and Estate, situated at the 
corner of and streets, consisti 
a Dwelling Houe two Shops; No. 66, an ia 


Court-street, one occupied by Ma. Wa. Biazey, 

for English G and the other by M ba 

oe hess Worker, which has a > Nard, Weed 
Atsoy A Brick Buildiog, Ne. O&%s said streei, be- 

J 0. stree 

tag 9 Sep and Dwelling House occupied iy Ma. 

ody my poi Fe, nag oe. together with 

ser. These two have an entire Yard: with 


Douglas, proprietor of the Eastern Argus, aged V. 
























7O THR EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. | 

Sin,—Thé following Fable appeared in print abont the 
Lime the question of adopting the General Constitution 
‘was so universally agitated, rather more than 33 years 
ago. It conveyed an excellent moral to those who 
doubted the expediency, and were fearful of the syit 
of such a méasure. It isnot wholly — 
wo present period, when circumstances seem (@hive 









































































































































correctly. Your's, &c, H.J., 


THE PARSON'S WIG. 
A Parson once, when age and care 
‘Had laid his upper story bare,— 
"His tottering frame now lean an‘ old 
Bezan to shrink from winter's cold 
‘With wig bran new and neatly drest 
‘Supplied the want of Nature's vest. 
But, lack-a-day, how people star’d, 
And men and women all were scar’d 5 
His Sunday’s sermon all was loet, 
‘The very text forgot by most. 
‘Concord and time mistook by ull 
The psalm outecream’d a watchman’s call ; 
All eyes, detach’d from Heav'n and pray’, 
Fall on that wig were seen to stare. — 
Some said *twas a comet void of motion, 
“Threat’ning the downfall to devotion : 
‘But why such tumult and uproar? 
“They never saw a wig before. 
‘Then grief swell’d high im every breast 
And visits crowded on the Priest. 
Lame Goody Squeakum first appear'd, 
“On nore her spectacles she rear’d, 
And view'd the monstrous thing from far 
Just as Astrologer a star. 
** Oh, frightful, Sir, is ths the way 
Men must be dress’d to preach und pray ? 
Did thus the prophets use to rig? - 
Or did the apostles wear a wig ? 
‘O, put it hence, let vartue shine, 
And handsome do and you "Il be fine.” 
The reverend sire was fore’d to plead 
The sufferings of his naked head ; 
But found the curl about the top 
‘Was what stuck most in Goody's crop. 
Then arming her with fatal steel 
He lower'd his topsail to her will ; 
And on she slash’d and didn’t spare 
Until it fitted-to a bair. 
Next came a ‘ncighbour well affected, 
-Who much bis reverence had respected ; 
He paid his annual tithe of cheese, 
He spar'd not turkeys, no, nor geese. 
If holy men love dainty cheer 
Such men are to the priesthood dear. 
His cause being good, his influence known, 
He attack*d the Priest in a higher tone— 
‘¢ Why, Sir, that there is something due 
To men of sacred rank I know ; 
But what a thing, is it well done 
To expose yourself to ail the town ? 
Thus in the church to make a stare 
And fright away both praise and prayer ? 
That wig, sir, pray put it hence, 
For much | fear the consequence.” 
* Dear sir, remember I am old, 
This wig defends me from the cold ; 
But as to form I am not nice ; 
Betty, the scissors in a trice.” 
Forthwith he ‘arm’d with fatal shears, 
Attack’d the curls above the ears ; 
Gash above gash appear’d in course 
Like shingles on the roof of a house ; 
And the work he boldly went 
And shear'd it to his heart's cuntent. 

A Parson this of pliant matter, 

He knew the vulgar mould and nature ; 
He'd not amendments large, refuse, 
Unless the mender spoil’d its use. 

A spice of craft he bad, I ween, 
Sometimes in Parsons to be seen. 

Last came a deacon, grave and slow - 
Fis rev’rence made obeisance low ; 
Dm sorry, sir, Pve cause to grieve, 
But, reverend sir, now give me leave,— 
Pre always lov'd you, and do still,— 
But, sir, permit me, if ou will,— 

My heart is full of grief, s0 big 

1 canuot speak—but, sir, that wig °°— 
What part offends ?—“ The bottom, sir”— 
“ Here Betty, bring the scissors here. 

The faults in it shall be made easy, 

Here, sir, mend it tifl it please ye.” 

The scissors.came, at once in haste 

The deacon; shear'd it to his taste. 

“+ Well, now, good deacon, does it please ye 2° 
*Xes, sir.” ** Then all I hope are easy. 

Who would not think such meek submission, 
Enouzh to quell all opporition ? 

So —*—*— Parson and was pleased 

To think he once might live in peace. 
*T was all ia vain, for next Lord's day, 

cried, some laugii'd, some run away ; 

And all confese’d, tho’ each was loth, 
Too many cooks had spoil’d the broth. 
A grievance of such vast dimension, 
Brought all the parish to convention ; 
But what the mangled wig to call, 
Or to describe it puzsied all. 


Dave given it 











gendered it necessary thata revision of our®State | 
Constitution should be-made, and. meny affect fo be-, 
lieve, or at least ‘to fear, that every amendment will 
be an innovation ; while some, in their rege for im- 
provement, are willing to alter and mangle the system 
to such a degree as scarcely ‘to leave-any of its original 
features entire. You are requested to give it a place 
‘in your paper. 1 was.a lad at the time it was publish- 
ed, and ĩ now quote it from memory, but I believe I 









Know ye the hero, whose heart’s best blood 
Flow’d from the deck to the sparkling flood ? 
Who conquer’d'the bravest of Albion's brave, 
And plac’d a bright gem upon Erie’s.wave ? 
°Twas Penrnr—who rode o’er the western tide, 
Like a chieftain, in all bis strength and pride. 


| 


He shone—and the light was seen afar 3 

But his race was short, like a shooling star ;— 

yinkling like rays of the Comets light. 

e blaz‘d and illumin’d’ the shades of night. 

‘Twas Pgrnrx—the son of the free and brave— 

ho shone through the mists of the mountain wave. 


‘ 
« 


But his‘star is sunk—and the Eagle’s plume 
Droops mournfully over the chieftain’s tomb ; 
His star is sunk—and his soul at rest, 

In the mansions above, with the good and blest. 
Farewell, then, to Perr y—who crimson’d the wave 
With his blood—and the blood of the royal slave. 
PHILO OSCAR. 








MISCELLANY. 








FROM THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, 
THE CRITICAL OBSERVER. 

%¢ Look ere you leap, or else you ll play the fool !” 

It was on a fine morning in the month of 
May, when, in accordance with the cheer- 
fulness of the season, a party of youngsters 
of whom I was one, were amusing them- 
selves by all kinds of capers among the ruins 
of an old barn, belonging to my uncle Bar- 
jtholomew. The sport had continued for 
j some time without interruption, when, just 
as I was about to perform some new feat of 
agility, my uncle unexpectedly made his ap- 
pearance among us. “ Dominic,” said he, 
“look ere you leap, or else you'll play the 
fool,” and immediately left us. The advice 
was quaint, and, at any other time, might 
have been attended to ; but at that moment, 
I was bent on following no ones advice ex- 
cepting my own, and therefore looked upon 
the proverb of my uncle, as a very silly say- 
ing. I leaped, and as may well be surmised, 
“ played the fool !’"? An old beam projected 
ja good way from the wall, upon which we 
had repea‘edly leaped in our gambols, with 
safety, but by the frequency of our weight 
falling on it, it had become very much 
loosencd—this circumstance, I might easily 
have discovered, had J been inclined to fol- 
{ low the dictetes of the proverb; but, as J 
4 said before, looking was entirely out of the 
question. I jumped upon the beam—it gave 
way, and I fell—and, to end the matter, was 
carried into the house with my shoulder dis- 
located, besides being otherwise severely 
bruised. Here was asad comment upon 
my uncle’s text ! Bitterly did I rue not fol- 
lowing his advice ; but repining at my ill 
conduct did not one jot abate the pain, and I 
bore it as patiently as possible, inwardly re- 
solving to be more circumspect in future. 
But in the main, I had not much cause to 


regret the fall, for, when busily employed in 
* puliding castics In the atr,~ Wwh:cn in my 


young days, was frequently the case—poh ! 
| the proverb of n.y uncle rushed into my 
mind—the talisman was broken, and I re- 
] turned to the paths of reason. It likewise 
furnished me with a store of advice for my 
fellow creatures. 

When I see a young farmer possessed of 
a good farm, well stocked, and in good con- 
dition ; and by which he is rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth and respectability, get a whim 
} into his head, that, by selling off and moving 
toa new country, where he is entirely un- 
known, he can do much better, then the 
] proverb comes into my head, and I whisper 
in his ear, * look ere you leaf, or else you'll 
play the fool.”” 

When I see a young tradesman, owning a 
} small though sure stock, and gaining a good 
livelihood—disregarding small gains, and en- 
deavouring to force that fickle minded jade, 
dame fortune, to bestow more copious gifts, 
by adventuring in Jdotteries, and incessantly 
besetting the danks, in order to engage in 
] Speculations, thereby involving not only 
himself, but his friends, J cannot forbear 
crying out to him, “ dook ere you leaf, or 
else you “ll play the fool.” 

When I observe a young damsel inheriting 
besides a good figure and beautiful face, a 
considerable share of the “ good things of 
this world,” i. e. a fortune, continually 
“ shopping,” for the purpose of bedecking 
herself with gewgawe and corsetie, thereby 
perverting nature’s laws; and, after all, 
upon the point of bestowing her person and 
fortune upon some worthless rake, whose 
only merit lies in his following the fashions, 
and being dressed in the very ‘ ton,” then I 
cry out “ in the very bitterness of anguish,” 
“ for heaven's sake, my dear girl, look ere 
you deaf, or my word for it, you °ll play the 
Sool.” 





LONDON FASHIONS. 

I know of no greater waste of paper than 
the room oocupied in our newspaper col- 
umns by the monthly account of English 
Fashions. And this isthe less useful, be- 
cause it is of course always out of season ; 
as the mode in May, for instance can never 
arrive here till June ; so that it merely grat- 
ifies the curiosity to know what was the 
fashion or enables us to come into it a year 
after. How can the pride of our fair coun- 
try women ‘sabmit to this? It might be 
some comfort to be sure, for a viooming 
American girl to know, that on the morning 
of this blessed 20th of June, 1820, she had on 
| @morning dress like thatof the Duchess of 
4A, or the Countess of D, in England, at the 
same BD york Maia > think of this being a 
cast off © preceding month, or 
preceding year, already supplanted by a new 
one—Oh fie! It is too much like picking 
‘the bones of the gay world ! ws 
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milliners and mantua makers, of sufficien 
ingenuity, wnose interest would lead t 

to change the mode as often as the 
travagant belle could desire ?. 
what is this fashion but a mere ill e- 
teor that is gone as soon as found? ‘I?ll en- 
gage for it, that any pretty girl, or even one 
not pretty, who will cultivate the talents 
alloted to her, cherish the virtues of the 
heart, and walk decorously in society, will 
lose nothing by adapting the color, - propor- 
tion and quality of her dress to her com- 
plexion, figure and circumstances—at least 
in the estimation of the judicious. of either 
sex. As for the mere dandy, who is noth- 
ing without dress, and very little with it, it: 
is worse than lost time to dress for Aim. 
(Delaware Watchman. 









THE SIRENE. 

A new Acoustic Instrument called the 
Sirene, designed to measure the vibrations 
of dir which constitute sound, has been in- 
vented by Baron Cagniard de la Tour. The 
following is the mode of operation : the wind 
of a pair of bellows is made-té issue through 
a small orifice, covered by a* circular plate, 
moveable on a centre, placed at a little dis- 
tance from the aperture. The circular plate 
has a number of oblique equidistant holes 
made through it, in a circle round the axis, 
which passes over the orifice of the bel- 
lows; when this plate is made to revolve, 
(which, by the obliquity of the holes, may be 
effected by the current of the air or other- 
wise by proper mechanism,) the aperture is 
alternately open and shut to the passage of 
the air ; and thus a regular series of blows 
are given to the external air, and sounds 
analagous to the human voice are produced, 
and more or less acute according to the 
velocity with which the plate revolves. In 
place of one aperture many are used, which 
are opened and shut simultaneously ; by 
which means, without interfering with the 
heigh. of the sound, its strength is increas- 
ed. The instrument is a circular copper 
box four inches in diameter. Its upper sur- 
face is pierced by 100 oblique apertures, 
each a quarter of a line in width and two 
lines long : on the centre of this surface is 
an axle upon which the circular plate turns : 
this plate has also 100 aperturcs correspond- 
ing to those below, and with an equal obliqui- 
ty, but in an opposite direction. The ob- 
liquity is not necessary to the production of 
the sounds, but it serves to give motion to 
the plate by the currents of air, The box is 
by a tube connected with the bellows that 
supplies the aic-. The ceeounde of tho mathine 
accorded with the note of a standard instru- 
ment, namely, the Harmonica, consisting of 
an arrangement of steel bars made to vibrate 
by a bow. If water is passed through the 
Sirene instead of air, sound is equally pro- 
duced, even when it is entirely immersed in 
the uid; and the same number of shocks 
produce the same notes as are done by the 
air. 





COURT OF CHANCERY. 

When Me. Erskine was one cay pressing 
the cuse of a client with great earnestness, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, lord Ellen- 
borough a little provoked at his persever- 
ance, obgerved to him that his client might 
carry his case into chancery, Has your 
lordship, replied Mr. Erkine, the heart ¢ 

send a fellow creature there? The force 0 

Mr. Erskine’s observation will be under- 
stood from the case of Sir Watkin Lewis 

He has a case now in the high court of 
Chancery, that has been pending 47 years. 
Thirty ycars ago the present lord Chancel- 
lor acted as counsellor for him in the Court 
of Exchequer.—The property which he will 
be entitled to receive when the case is de- 
cided, is 235,000 sterling. In the mean time 


Fleet prison. The last time the case 
was mentioned in Chancery, the noble lord 
told him that his appeal to the house of lords 
should be laid before the committeesef ap- 
peal with all possible despatch. He has 
another case in the court of Exchequer, 1n 
which he has property to the amount of 
175,000. About one tenth of the sum would 
relieve him from his embarrassments. The 
lives of his wife and daughter have fallen a 
sacrifice to the vexations of this Jong suit in 
chancery. 

The English papers mention this case 
without any marks of censure or éven sur- 
prise. The truth is that such occurrences are 
two common in England to excite wonder. 
And yet there are people in this country 
who would persuade us that the English 
system of law, “is the most stufiendous fabric 
of wisdom that wae ever reared by the . gen- 
iue of men.” 

*, BLINDNESS. 
There is in Salem, Mass. a singular in- 
stance of the perfection at which the senses, 
of touch and hearing arrive in persons born 
blind. 
Mullet} is the public crier. He is not only 


— 







destitute of sight but Ace 20 eyes. Yet he 
will go as di and as surely 10 any house 
in tow acquainted:jnhabitant. 
He lest and 


} every man in town ; 





Have we not ladies of talents, of taste | variable accuracy... Indeed one 
and general accomplishments, as capable of 
inventing fashions, as those of England? I | aside to avoid horses, men, casks, piles of 
believe so. Bpt if not, are we destitute of | wood, &c. that he’ wanted the. use of sight 

in its fullest perfection. He ass 
t 
d 


»|feet upon the earth.—Dart. Herald. 


suspect from seeing how uniformly he turns 


Sir Watkin is a prisoner for debt in the} 


The person alluded to [Mr. G. W./| 

















: 4 — 
would never 


i asserts, that in 
ieighborheod of solid bodies he feels a 
rence in the air, and in the sound of his 





REPARTEE. 
Count Stackelberg was sent ona particu. 
lar embassy, by Catherine, of Russia, into 
Poland ; on the same occasion Thurgut was 
despatched by the Emperor of Germany. 
Both these ambassadors were strangers to 
each other. _ When the morning appointed 
for an audience arrived, Thurgut was usher- 
ed into a magnificent saloon, where, seeing 
a dignified looking man, seated and attended 
by several Polish noblemen, who were stand- 
ing most respectfully béfore him, the Ger- 


man ambassador (Thurgut) concluded it 


was the king, and addressed him as such, 
with the accustomed formalities. This 
dignified looking character turned out to be 
Stackelberg, who received the unexpected 
homage with pride and silence. Soon after 
the King entered the presence chamber, 
and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retir- 
ed, much mortified and ashamed. In the 
evening, it so happened that both these am- 
bassadors were playing cards at the same 
table with his majesty. —The German Envoy 
threw down a card, saying,‘ The king of 
clubs !’ A mistake !* said the monarch, ¢ It 
is the knave !’ * Pardon me, Sire,’ exclaime- 
ed Thurgut, casting a significant glance at 
Stackelberg, ¢ this is the second time to-day 
I have mistaken a knave for a king !? Stacke. 
elberg, though very prompt at repartee, bit 
his lips, and was silent,-English paper. 





IVORY. 

The raspings of ivory impart to boiling 
water a very pleasant jelly, which has been 
found more easy of digestion and more nu- 
tritious than that of the hartshorn shaving 
or isinglass. Mixed with the jelly of the 
arrow root, in the proportion of one part to 
seven, it is much recommended for weakly 
and rickety children, and consumptive or 
emaciated individuals. 





A clown once took a fancy to hear the 
Latin disputes of Doctors at an university. 
He was asked what pleasure he could take 
in viewing such combattants, when he could 
never know so much as which of the parties 
had the better.— For that matter,” replied 
the clown, “I an’t such a fool neither, but I 
can see who’s the first that puts t’other in a 
passion.” . 


EPIGRAM. 
We men have many faults,— 
* women have but two : 
ere’s nothing good they say— 
There's nothing good they ‘to. 





Bet, if kind heaven would grant to me 
A leash of beauties, such as thee, 

I'd give the Devil at one word 

Two, if he’d take away the third. 





Belinda has such store of charms, 
*Tis Heav'n to lie within her arms ; 
And she’s so charitably given, 

She wishes all mankind in Heaven. 





DR. ALDRICH’S FIVE REASONS FOR DRINKING. 
Good wine ;—a friend ;—or being dry ;— 
Or lest we should be bye and bye ;— 
Or, any other reason why. 





a 


THE IVY. 


Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 

Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its gloomy leaf, and its silvery stem ; 

Oh ! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love when leaves are greenest, 
And summer has just begun, 

When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest 
Where glist*ning waters run, 

To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 

The willow bent down to the sparkling stream ? 


And ob! ‘in a lovely autumnal day, : 

When leaves are changing before thee, 

Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 

And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 
The touching lesson such a scene displays ? 


It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 

. And it hath been thus with me ; 

When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be ; 

Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 

Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thon seen, in winter's stormiest day, 
N by rey sinking —— 

ot inking in slow 

Beneath time's resis@less —— 


Rouud which a luxuriant Ivy has 
Aud wreath’d it with 2 no Fonger its own? 
sight, and theo, 


Perchance thou hast seen this 

As I, at thy years might 

Pass’d care 
Tha 


thed * 





— — 

That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious * 

Should aught be which thus can shed 

Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 


Now. —— 
Who f i not— : 
Egy t —— become not dim, 


his lave be $ 
And thy God tn the davbesd offdays, will be 





most coins with an in- 


Greenness, and beanty, and strength te thee, 


